132          WHAT IS THE "PROLETARIAT"?
up by the leaders because the essence of their cause is
in it with its acquired and historical side significations.
Proletariat should be a term of reproach. A prole-
tarian at Rome was a man, who, having no property,
could serve the state only with his offspring (proles),
whom he gave to military service. No class in any
modern state could correspond to that class at Rome.
The only persons in a modern state to whom the name
might perhaps have been transferred with some con-
venience are tramps and vagabonds, men without
homes, family, calling, property, or reputation. The
name has, however, been adopted and accepted without
any dislike. It is a grand, foreign, classical, pedantic,
and mysterious term, into which it is easy to distil all
the side significations of class hatred and social rancor
which any one may wish to transmit. After all it
means nothing but what we used to call the masses, and
it has just the same lack of definition and the same
vagueness of limit in its social application. The new
term, however, already begins to give precision to the
social body which it specializes as a fighting faction.
Such is the purpose and the utility of it.
If we try to define the limits of the class so named
according to the present usage of language, it appears,
in the first place, that there is no exclusion at the bottom.
The term is most significant when used politically, and
there are none who have political standing who are not
available allies. Hence the proletariat includes all the
dependent and delinquent classes so far as they have
not lost political privileges.
It is the upper limit which is vague and undefined.
Not all wage-receivers are in the proletariat, for those
who get more than some vague limit or whose wages
are paid at longer intervals (highly skilled laborers and